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ESS AST  ON ENGLISH POETRY.

death of Henry VI., it is said that one half of
the nobility and gentry in the kingdom had
perished in the field, or on the scaffold. Whilst
in England the public spirit was thusbrutalised,
whilst the value and security of life were
abridged, whilst the wealth of the rich was
employed only in war, and the chance of pa-
tronage taken from the scholar; in Italy,, princes
and magistrates vied with each other in calling
men of genius around them, as the brightest
ornaments of their states and courts. The art
of printing came to Italy to record the trea-
sures of its literary attainments ; but when it
came to England, with a very few exceptions,
it could not be said, for the purpose of diffus-
ing native literature, to be a necessary art. A
cii-cumstance, additionally hostile to the na-
tional genius, may certainly be traced fn the
executions for religion, which sprung up as a
horrible novelty in our country in the fifteenth
century. The clergy were determined to in-
demnify themselves for the exposures which
they had met with in the preceding age, and
the unhallowed compromise which Henry IV.
made with them, in return for supporting his
accession, armed them, in an evil hour, with
the torch of persecution. In one point of im-
provement, namely, in the boldness of reli-
gious inquiry, the North of Europe might
already boast of being superior to the South,
with all its learning, wealth, and elegant ac-
quirements. The Scriptures hM been opened
by "WicklifT, but they were again to become
fca fountain sealed, and a spring shut up."
Amidst the progress of letters in Italy, the
fine arts threw enchantment around supersti-
tion ; and the warm imagination of the South
was congenial with the nature of Catholic in-
stitutions. But the English mind had already
shown, even amidst its comparative barbarism,
a stern independent spirit of religion; and
from this single proud and elevated point of
its character, it was now to be crushed and
beaten down. Sometimes a baffled struggle
against oppression is more depressing to the
human faculties than continued submission.

Our natural hatred of tyranny, and we may
safely add, the general test of history and ex-
perience, would dispose us to believe religious
persecution to be necessarily and essentially
baneful to the elegant arts, no less than to the
intellectual pursuits of rnanMnd. It is natural

to think, that when punishments are let loose
upon men's opinions, they will spread a con-
tagious alarm from the understanding to the
imagination. They will make the heart grow
close and insensible to generous feelings, whei^e
it is unaccustomed to express them freely ; and
the graces and gaiety of fancy will be dejected
and appalled. In an age of persecution, even
the living study of his own species must be
comparatively darkened to the poet. He looks
round on the characters and countenances of
his fellow-creatures; and instead of the natu-
rally cheerful and eccentric variety of their
humours, he reads only a sullen and oppressed
uniformity. To the spirit of poetry we should
conceive such a period to be an impassable
Avernus, where she would drop her wings and
expire. Undoubtedly this inference will be
found warranted by a general survey of the
history of Genius. It is, at the same time, im-
possible to deny, that wit and poetry have in
some instances flourished coeval with ferocious
bigotry, on the same spot, and under the same
government. The literary glory of Spain was
posterior to the establishment of the Inquisi-
tion. The fancy of Cervantes sported in its
neighbourhood, though he declared that he
could have made his writings still more enter-
taining, if he had not dreaded the Holy Office.
But the growth of Spanish genius, in spite of
the co-existence of religious tyranny, was fos-
tered by uncommon and glorious advantages in
the circumstances of the nation. Spain (for
we are comparing Spain in the sixteenth with
England in the fifteenth century) was, at the
period alluded to, great and proud in an em-
pire, on which it was boasted that the sun never
set. Her language was widely diffused. The
wealth of America for a while animated all her
arts. Robertson says, that the Spaniards dis-
covered at that time an extent of political
knowledge, which the English themselves did
not attain for more than a century afterwards.
Religious persecutions began in England, at a
time when she was comparatively poor and
barbarous ; yet after she had been awakened
to so much intelligence on the subject of reli-
gion, as to make one half of the people indig-
nantly impatient of priestly tyranny. If we
add to the political troubles of the age, the
circumstance of religious opinions being si-
lenced and stifled by penal horrors, it will seem